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PATENT IMPROVED 2-REVOLUTION PRESS. é rotuers 


This IMPROVED MACHINE, admirably ADAPTED to the HIGHER CLASSES of PRESSWORK, isa 
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MOST ECONOMICAL PRESS IN THE MARKET. 


THREE HEAVY TRACKS SUSTAIN THE TYPE BED 
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severest pressure, and the Type Bed reverses its movement 





“spring,” 


The Patent CUT BED-RACK insures ACCURATE REGISTER, CLEAN PRINT, and SMOOTH RUNNING. 





WITHOUT NOISE OR THE SLIGHTEST VIBRATION. 


so thoroughly as to set at rest the question of 
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VOLUME XxIV. 


The present number begins Volume Twenty-four of 
the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 

‘ +E 

AmonG Easter novelties, a paper-weight, on which 
sits a stuffed duckling, is an odd design. 

-e- 

Henry W. RayMmonp, of the Germantown (Pa.) 
Telegraph, has been appointed private secretary to the 
new Secretary of the Navy, General Tracey. 

i 

A NEW edition of Joel Cook’s “ Holiday Tour in Eu- 
rope” will soon be published by David McKay. Several 
full-page illustrations will be added to its contents. 
The original edition was issued by Porter & Coates. 


+-e-— 





A NOTABLE change was made in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer on March 2, James Elverson, the new pro 
prietor, totally changed its appearance and make-up, 
besides radically improving its editorial and news de- 
partments. It is now one of the handsomest and ablest 
daily papers in America. 


hinnensinionne 
Simon CAMERON had quite an ovation on his nine- 
tieth birthday, March 8. The Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture visited him in a body; his friends and neighbors 
gathered in crowds to greet him, and the old printer 
and politician seemed to gather a renewal of youtli 
from the joyous groups that united to do him honor. 


a *@- — 


THe Turkish Government has given orders to the 
Custom House authorities not to allow to pass the fron- 
tier any merchandise packed in lithographic, or other 
wrappers, bearing figures in Turkish costume, or show- 
ing political caricatures, and the like. Manufacturers 
of matches, cigarettes, playing cards, stationery, gloves, 
etc., who may ornament their bexes with such figures, 
will do well to remember this new order, 





THE annual report of Public Printer Th. E. Bene- 
dict, for the year ending June 30, 1888, is a clear and 
comprehensive document, creditable to him as an ofli- 
cer, and evidencing economical management during 
his administration. 

— 

THE printing trade of London was fairly active in 
allits branches during the month of February. The 
prospects of the year are encouraging, new journalistic 
enterprises continually afford work for idle hands, and 
the call-books of the societies are less abundantly filled 
with the autographs of unemployed members. 

iesinai 

THE mills of the McCready Bag and Paper Com- 
pany, Lambertville, N. J., were sold on March 14. 
Perseverance Mill No. | was sold to A. D. Anderson, 
representing a syndicate, at $25,300, and Perseverance 
Mill No. 2 was sold for $11,100, as well as the dwelling 
house attached to it, to the Lambertville National 
Bank. 


oe 

THE tickets and invitations for the Inaugural Ball at 
Washington, on March 4, were universally admired 
for their beauty and originality. 
a well-known Washington printer, of the firm of Gib- 
son Bros., was chairman of the committee having the 
matter in charge, and his colleagues were Messrs. 
Charles E. Beach, John Cameron, Fred. B. McGuire, 
William H. Rupp, Samuel W. Stinemetz, and Matthew 
Trimble. After carefully examining a large number 
of designs submitted from bank-note companies and 
other establishments in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington, the contract for all the printing, amount- 
ing to nearly eight thousand dollars, was awarded to 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle, of Philadelphia. The work 
was promptly executed by this firm to the entire satis- 
faction of the committee, and to the great delight of 
those who received the souvenirs. 


Mr. George Gibson, 
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“ Direcrory of Paper Makers of the United King- 
dom, 1889,” is a handsome volume of 108 pages, pub- 
lished by Marchant Singer & Co., London. It con- 
tains the name of every paper-maker and every mill in 
Great Britain and [reland, classified alphabetically, 
numerically, and by counties; also a classification of 
makes, water-marks, etc. The work has been most 
thoroughly and satisfactorily done. 

; OT: 

A. J. HOLMAN & Co., of Philadelphia, have received 
a contract from a number of Indianapolis citizens to 
get up the finest Bible that can be made, for presenta- 
tion to President Harrison, The book will be an im- 
perial quarto, printed in great primer type, on paper of 
extra fine quality, and bound with heavily padded 
covers in arich brown shade of genuine sealskin, orna- 
mented with heavy silver work. A silver plate will 
bear the inscription: “ Presented to General Harrison 
by the citizens of Indianapolis.” 


-_——$ <8 


“ DANDY,’’ a clever contributor to the /aper Trade 
Journal, has this to say about the paper manufac- 
turers : 

“ A paper manufacturer says that if makers had the 
brains of hod carriers they would advance the price of 
paper.” 

“When a hod carrier wants more wages,” he says, 
“he stops, and, as a result, he gets what he asks,” 

“When a paper mannfacturer attempts to sell at 4 
cents, and is told that his competitor sells at 3{ cents, 
he immediately offers to sell at the same price.” 

“Tf the paper manufacturers of this country would 
put hod carriers in their place, and tell them to run 
the paper business as they run the hod-carrying busi- 
ness, the price of paper would advance.” 

oe 

ACCORDING to the Typographia Portugueza, the organ 
of the printing trade in Portugal, the lot of a Portu- 
guese comp. is not a happy one, nor is it likely to be 
improved by the fact that this publication, which for 
twelve months has championed his cause in a most 
spirited manner, has decided to leave the arena. It 
appears that in nearly every printing office in the 
country there are as many apprentices employed as 
there are men, and in some cases the apprentices are in 
excess. ‘The unfortunate comps. are required to work 
twelve, thirteen and fourteen hours a day, with scarcely 
an hour and a half for meals and rest. Not only are 
they compelled to work long hours, but they get no re- 
muneration for overtime, and should they happen to 
be a few minutes late in commencing work of a morn- 
ing, they are docked for loss of time. In addition, 
they have to give half a day’s work on Sundays. This 
miserable state of things exists in the majority of the 
Portuguese printing offices, 





“RINGWALT’S TRANSPORTATION.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION SYS- 
TEMS OF THE UNITED STATES; comprising a Compre- 
hensive Description of the Leading Features of Advance- 
ment, from the Colonial Era to the Present Time, in Water 
Channels, Roads, Turnpikes, Canals, Railways, Vessels, Ve- 
hicles, Cars, and Locomotives ; the Cost of Transportation at 
Various Periods and Places, by the Different Methods; the 
Financial, Engineering, Mechanical, Governmental, and 
Popular Questions that have Arisen; and Notable Incidents 
in Railway History Construction and Operation. With Illus- 
trations of Hundreds of Typical Objects. By J. L. Ringwalt, 
Editor of the Railway World. Philadelphia. Published by 
the Author. 1888. Quarto, 398 pp. 

The same J. Luther Ringwalt, who gave to the world 
that magnificent work, the “ American Encyclopedia 
of Printing,” in 1871, is the author of the above fasci- 
nating and exhaustive treatise on the different trans- 
portation systems that prevailed in the Colonies and 
the United States. Instead of a dry description of 
railroad systems, as might be imagined from the title, 
the work is brilliantly written, entertaining in the 
highest degree, and of great historical and statistical 
value, : 

Beginning with the “ Indian System of Transporta- 
tion,” the author says: 

The aborigines of the United States acquired great expert- 
ness in moving between distant points. Their readiness to 
plunge into an impenpetrable wilderness, and their ability to 
serve as proficient guides of expeditions which explored long 
distances, are explained by the severe training imposed by hunt- 
ing over large districts, and by going on the warpath to attack 
remote enemies. Few white men have ever equalled them in 
the knowledge of what might be termed natural geography, 
or the skill to observe the signs by which an obscure but direct 
and available pathway may be found between any two points. 

Despite alt modern improvements, many of the land and 
water routes which now furnish favorite avenues of internal 
commerce were traversed for centuries by savage predecessors, 
their trails carving out lines of our common roads, turnpikes, 
and railways, and their light canoes being supplanted on the 
rivers and lakes by our steamboats. 

The transition from the Indian canoe to the skiff or 
batteau; to the flat-boat or broad-horn ; to arks and 
rafts ; to Durham boats, keel-boats and barges ; to team- 
boats and steamboats, is graphically described, the 
copious illustrations admirably supplementing the text. 

“ Primitive Land Movements,” and how the horses 
helped the Indians, lead naturally to the “ Pack-horse 
or Horseback Era,” and incidentally we are told that 
the “cost of transportation by pack-horses, from Phi- 
ladelphia to Erie, in 1784, was $249 a ton.” 

“Common or Country Roads” precede the “Turnpike 
and Bridge Era,” which gives way to “Ferries and 
Bridges.” 

The subject of “ Canals’—their early history, finan- 
ciering, the effect of their completion upon the cost of 
transportation, their utility, and the cause of canal fail- 
ures—is ably handled, with unflagging interest to the 
close. We observe that in 1791 the Legislature made 


an appropriation to render navigable that much-ridi- 
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culed stream, the “ Kiskiminetas,” so that General 
Harry White, who secured a similar appropriation 
from Congress recently, can point with pride to the act 
of his illustrious forefathers. 

The “Improvement of Vehicles Used on Roads” re- 
calls many of the hardships of primitive American 
traveling, including a journey of five to seven days 
from New York to Philadelphia. 

“Stages” are followed by “ Early American Rail- 
way Projects;” “Colliery and Quarry Railroads ;” 
“ Railway Progress from 1825 to 1840,” and the whole 
subject of Railroads, their construction, equipment, 
and advantages to the nation is comprehensively and 
philosophically treated, with a discussion also of all 
subjects bearing upon the main one. 

Typographically, the volume is what might have 
been expected from so experienced an author, editor, 
and printer as Mr. Ringwalt. Clear type, good paper, 
uniform press-work, and attractive binding, make a 
handsome, durable, and very desirable volume, which 
will enhance the fame of its author. 


PHILADELPHIA T. U. No, 2. 


The annual election of Typographical Union No, 2, 
which was held on Wednesday, March 27, under the new 
methods of ‘‘ chapel voting,” was marked by a large 
vote, at least two hundred ballots more being polled 
than in any previous year. The total number of votes 
cast was over 1,000, coming from forty-six newspaper 
and job offices. The greatest interest was manifested 
in the election of a Recording Secretary and the Dele- 
gates to the International Typographical Union. 
Eugene H. Madden, the present Recording Secretary, 
was re-elected by a vote of 565 against 443 for Frede- 
rick W. Long, of the Hvening Herald. 

There were 11 candidates in the field for delegates, 
7 newspaper men and 4 job-office men. The vote was 
as follows, the four first named being elected: Alexan- 
der Dunbar, Greene’s, 536; Joseph G. Gibbs, Lippincott’s, 
502; Walter Faries, News, 512; David C. Doak, Star, 
442; A. R. Foulke, Ledger, 415; Wm. Kohler, John- 
son’s, 321; Winfield 8. Donat, Press, 309; T. 'T. Rich- 
ardson, Times, 256; B. J. McLaughlin, Journal of United 
Labor, 173; George N. Shepherd, Ashmead’s, 172; and 
A. Schwebke, /nquirer, 89. 

The other officers were elected without opposition, 
as follows: President, Jacob Glaser; Vice-President, 
John A. Dardis ; Financial Secretary, William J. Boll- 
man; Treasurer, Wm. A, Covington; Doorkeeper, 
James A. Sawyer ; Trustees, Owen A. Duffie, Lawrence 
M. Meyer, and Jacob J. Rupertus. 

Over half of the total vote came from the newspaper 
offices, the “ chapel” of the Public Ledger leading with 
96 votes. The Press had 89; the Record, 52; Times, 





58; Inquirer, 55; North American, 32; Bulletin, 45; 
Telegraph, 44; News, 24; Call, 26. The largest of the 
book and job offices, Lippincott’s, polled 45 votes. 
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IMPORTED PRINTED SHEETS. 





The Treasury Department has decided, as given be- 
low, that imported magazines or other periodicals, in 
sheets or unbound form, are not subject to duty as printed 
matter, but must be admitted free. The decision was 
rendered on an appeal made by the Leonard Scott 
Publication Co., of New York, and was addressed to 
the Collector of Customs at the port of New York. 

The Department is in receipt of your letter of the 26th ulti- 
mo, reporting in the matter of the communication of the 
Leonard Scott Publication Company of the6th idem respecting 
the assessment of duty on their importations of periodicals, 

It appears from the statements of the parties and the report 
of the Appraiser which accompanied your letter that the peri- 
odicals referred to are The Nineteenth Century, The Quarterly 
Review, The Edinburgh Review, The Contemporary Review, The 
Fortnightly Review, and The Scottish Review, the circulation of 
which in this country is controlled by the Leonard Scott Pub- 
lication Company ; that in order to secure the prompt delivery 
of the said periodicals to their subscribers in this country, the 
printed sheets are imported flat in the condition in which they 
come direct from the press, without folding or binding, but 
with the title printed on the first page. 

Duty appears to have been assessed on these sheets as printed 
matter under Department’s decision of April 7, 1887 (S. 8165). 

The decision cited was not intended to be applied to cases of 
this character where well-known periodicals, bearing evidence 
of their character as such, are imported at or near the date of 
their issue, and you will please cause the practice at your port 
to be changed accordingly, and hereafter cause these and all 
other periodicals, which can be identified as such on examina- 
tion, to be admitted free of duty when arriving at or near the 
date of their issuance, whether bound or unbound, or with or 
without covers. Respectfully yours, 

I, H. MAYNARD, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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KA-CHING! IT’S SPRING. 


Ka-ching! The balmy spring has come, 
The sun shines warm on all below; 
I thought the streams would surely run, 
It seemed so warm within, Ka-choo! 
Why, who had thought the wind so sharp! 
It chills me, truly, through and through, 
1 wonder if the month of March 
Is really spring? O dear! Ka-choo! 
I saw a bird, this morning, flit 
Amid the boughs of yonder pine, 
And so, I thought [’d walk a bit 
And sun myself, Ka-choo, Ka-ching! 
Well, really, (ll not wander far, 
Ka-choo! It seemsso out of place 
To sneeze so when the birds, so gay, 


Are searching for a nesting place. ; 
Vick’s Magazine. 


itdeaeemcatieiinctialncniniiia 
Quire ImpossisLeE.—He—“So you think the miss- 
ing link will never be found?” She—“ It is impos- 
sible.” He—Why impossible?” She—‘ Because 
when found it will not be the missing link,”— Time. 
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EX-PRESIDENT BELL. 


Walter W. Bell, the ‘ Centennial” President of 
the International Typographical Union, was born in 
London, England, February 16, 1834, After receiving 
an academic education in that city, at the age of four- 
teen he emigrated, with his parents, to the United 
States, arriving in New York in April, 1848. After 
remaining a few days in that city, he passed on to Phi- 
ladelphia, which finally became his permanent resi- 
dence. He at once entered the printing business as an 
apprentice in the office of the Sunbeam, at Salem, New 
Jersey, where he enjoyed all the luxuries and immuni- 
ties so common in those days to the country appren- 
tice—rising early and indulging in a little manual ex- 
ercise at the woodpile, and doing the odd chores of the 
house before assuming the regular duties of the day at 
the case or behind a pair of rollers at the old “ Colum- 
lumbian” hand-press, as occasion required. As the 
youngest apprentice, his duty also was to serve the 
Sunbeam to many of the country subscribers, which 
gave him many a lonely journey in an antiquated “ one 
hoss shay,” or Jersey buggy, through the pines of South 
Jersey, and toughened him for years of toil in the 
future, 

In about a year the paper changed hands, being 
bought out in 1849 by its present owner, Mr. Robert 
Gwynne; and young Bell, not wishing to continue the 
life he had led, returned to Philadelphia and entered 
the office of Merrihew & Thompson, then one of the 
leading book and job offices of Philadelphia, as an ap- 
prentice. After serving out his time, he secured em- 
ployment in the office of the Daily Register (a paper of 
too advanced opinions for the time, being the organ of 
the radical abolitionists of the day), where he was en- 
gaged as proof-reader. The paper not succeeding 
financially, the Birneys, who ran and partly owned the 
sheet, resorted to the employment of women as com- 
positors, but not being able to secure a sufficient num- 
ber for their purpose, prepared to fill up the office with 
“rats.”’ The Philadelphia Union thereupon ordered a 
strike, and the hands quietly left the office. Although 
no disorderly conduct was indulged in by the old hands, 
Mr. Bell and two others, long since deceased, Messrs. 
Woolley and Breneiser, were singled out and made the 
defendants in a conspiracy suit, being arrested and 
held to bail on that charge. The suit, however, was 
dropped, and the paper shortly afterward died a natu- 
ral death, 

rom the Register Mr. Bell went to the Philadelphia 
Inquirer office, where, after working a short time at 
case, he was promoted to the proof-reader’s desk, then 
to assistant foreman, and in February, 1865, assumed 
the foremanship, which he retained until December, 
1881, when he resigned to take charge of the new illus- 





trated magazine, Our Continent, which, after a two 
years’ struggle for existence in Philadelphia, and 
spending many thousands of dollars, was removed to 
New York, and there died. 

In 1875 Mr. Bell was elected to represent Philadel- 
phia Typographical Union No. 2, at the annual session 
of the International Union at Boston. At this session 
Philadelphia was chosen as the most appropriate place 
of meeting in 1876, it being the centennial year; and 
Mr. Bodwell having declined being a candidate, Mr. 
Bell was elected and served as President of the Inter- 
national Union from that time until the close of the 
session in Philadelphia, and until his successor was 
elected. 

Mr. Bell was always an ardent, though conservative, 
member of the Union, and can point with some pride to 
the fact that throughout a foremanship of over sixteen 
years he was never made the subject of the slightest 
complaint or charge on the part of the men employed 
under him. As President of the International Union, 
although he had some very delicate questions to act 
upon and conflicting interests to arbitrate, no decision 
made by him was reversed or criticised by that body, 
many of them being codified and made part of the 
general laws—a fact of which both himself and many 
friends may feel justly proud. 

On resigning from the foremanship of the Jnquirer, 
he was presented with a handsome silver service, which 
was contributed to by every one in the establishment, 
from proprietor to proof-boy. Although, on returning 
from New York on the decline of Our Continent, he re- 
tired from the printing and engaged in the real estate 
business, he kept up active membership in Typograph- 
ical Union No. 2 until at the last meeting of that body, 
when, without solicitation on his part, his name was, 
by a unanimous vote, placed on the honorary roll—a 
compliment worthily bestowed and appreciated.— The 
Inland Printer, for March. 


ANOTHER Kansas City boy has dropped into a good 
and well-merited situation. Mr. Charles Johnson, son 
of Mr. Ben Johnson, the well-known grain dealer, 
has been offered a situation as artist for //arper’s 
Weekly, beginning July Ist, ata salary of $10,000 a 
year. The young man is scarcely twenty-three years 
of age, but is already one of the best-known artists in 
the country. When at home he illustrated articles on 
Kansas City for Eastern papers. Less than a year ago 
he went to New York, where his work brought him 
speedy notice and profit. The only instruction he ever 
received previous to entering the New York academy 
was in this city.— Kansas City Times. 

BEFORE slates were in use people multiplied on the 
face of the earth.— Wall Street News. 
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DO MACHINES HURT A TRADE? 


An interesting article by Theo. L. De Vinne, under 
the above title, appeared in the National Publisher and 
Printer for February. Among other valuable thoughts, 
Mr. De Vinne says: 

One reason why the modern pressman is better paid 
than the old pressman is because he is a better work- 
man. The machine is more complete than the hand- 
press, and it compels the pressman to exercise more 
forethought and intelligence. He has to keep it in 
order and to get a fixed quantity of work from it within 
a limited time. To accomplish this he does not have 
the hard stretching of the muscles that was called for 
by the hand-press, but he does have to do twice as 
much work with his brains, It is this work of the brains 
more than that of the hands that earns him higher 
wages, but it is the machine that spurs him up to this 
increased mental activity. 

As a rule, the mechanics who most bitterly decry 
machines are those who have been found incompetent 
to handle them. The men who refuse to learn the 
theory or the practice of new processes—who are con- 
tent to work as it was done when they were boys—who 
“don’t want to be bothered” by the study of new pro- 
blems in handicraft—who evade or shirk responsibili- 
ties—are the very men that employers don’t want to 
employ upon their machines. That they may and pro- 
bably will suffer for their persistent refusal to adapt 
themselves to changed conditions is much to be regret- 
ted; but are they blameless? Is it the fault of the 
master, or the machine, or the workman himself? 

It is probable that many employers will at first try 
to get composition done on machines with the cheapest 
labor. Many of them will employ cheap workmen, in- 
expert boys and girls. They will sophisticate them- 
selves with the notion that a cheaply paid helper will 
soon be taught to do as much as an expert workman. 
This is the error that was made when power-presses 
were first introduced. There were employers who rea- 
soned, “It is the machine and not the man that does 
the work. The machine is the first consideration and 
the man the second; a cheap man can be made to do 
as much work as a high-priced man.” This fallacy is 
no longer believed. Every master printer who does 
good presswork, or even tries to do a large amount of 
presswork in a given time, regardless of quality, knows 
that an expert workman at high wages is always more 
economical than the cheap workman. He takes better 
care of the machine ; he gets more work out of it. The 
same conclusion will be reached after a long trial of 
type-setting machines. The expert man who thor- 
oughly understands his business will always be in de- 
mand; he never need to fear the competition of boys, 
or girls, or amateurs, 








EDITORIAL TRAGEDIES. 


The murder of Captain Dawson, the editor of the 
Charleston News and Courier, suggests the fact that 
since the daily paper became an active and aggressive 
force in society there has been a remarkable list of 
tragedies affecting those engaged in that business. 

Captain Dawson’s murder was caused by no antag- 
onism created by his journalistic policy. But there 
have been a great many highly dramatic tragedies 
arising out of criticism and editorial opinion. 

Among the earliest of these was the assault upon the 
abolitionist Lovejoy. He was of intense conviction 
and possessed of great moral courage, and he advocated 
in his paper, which was published in Alton, IIl., the 
abolition doctrines of Wendell Phillips and William 
Lloyd Garrison, 

The section of country in which he lived was at that 
time pro-slavery in sentiment, and a mob of angry and 
ugly men gathered in front of his office one night in 
1737, sacked the building and Lovejoy was killed. 

The act created intense excitement throughout the 
country, and did more to advance the cause of aboli- 
tionism than all the speeches that had been made. 

William Lloyd Garrison was mobbed in his office, 
the Liberator, in Boston, and was afterwards dragged 
through the streets in chains, but he escaped with his 
life, although he had a close call on one or two occa- 
sions, 

Karly in the war the editor of the Bridgeport (Conn, ) 
Farmer had a narrow escape with his life. He had 
taken in his paper ultra-Southern views, and a mob of 
desperate Unionists entered his office, determined to 
lynch him. But he escaped, although his office was 
sacked, 

One of the most fiery editors who ever wrote with a 
pen dipped in gall was James Watson Webb, editor of 
the New York Courier, afterwards the Courier and 
Enquirer, the organ of the Whig party. In June, 1842, 
he fought a duel in Delaware, with Thomas F, Mar- 
shall, of Kentucky, and was wounded. In November 
of the same year he was indicted by the grand jury for 
“leaving the State with the intention of receiving or 
giving a challenge,” pleaded guilty, was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment at Sing Sing, but was almost 
immediately pardoned by Governor Seward. 

Of the tragedies, both in off-hand duels on the street 
and formal meetings, that editors in the South and 
West have experienced, there are almost innumerable 
records. Prominent among them were the compara- 
tively recent meeting of Editor Elam, of the Richmond 
Whig, and Editor Burke, of the Richmond Dispatch, 
Both were trained duelists, and Elam carried a wound 
in his jaw which he had received in a previous encoun- 
ter. 
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In his meeting with Burke, about four years ago, 
Elam was shot through the hips, receiving an uncom- 
fortable but not very dangerous wound. 

Editor Anthony, who has published papers in various 
towns in Kansas, was shot in a street encounter in 
Leavenworth a few years ago and dangerously but not 
mortally wounded. He was a famous brother of a 
more famous sister, Susan B. Anthony. 

One of the most celebrated and sensational of all the 
tragedies that have occurred to editors under editorial 
roofs was the murder of Albert 8. Richardson by Daniel 
McFarland, in the old Tribune office. Mr. Richardson 
was one of the most eminent of the newspaper men of 
his time. 

He had been a brilliant war correspondent for the 
Tribune and had published a number of extremely in- 
teresting books. McFarland was a brilliant but erratic 
lawyer of New York—one of those men of whom it was 
said that he would have made a great name for himself 
if he had kept sober. 

His wife was a bright woman of a literary turn, whose 
maiden name was Abbie Sage. She had separated 
from McFarland on account of his habits, and claimed 
to have had a divorce from him. Richardson had be- 
friended her, and McFarland believed he had done so 
in altogether too friendly a manner. 

One evening, fired with rum and passion, he entered 
the office of the Tribune and loitered around until Mr. 
Richardson came in. Then, leaning over the counter, 
he fired at Richardson without saying a word, and the 
wound was mortal. Richardson was taken across the 
street to the Astor House, and died after lingering a 
day or two. McFarland was arrested, tried, escaped 
conviction and went West, where he lived a broken 
down, neglected man. 

A dramatic feature of this tragedy was the marriage 
of Mrs. Abbie Sage McFarland to Richardson, as he lay 
dying, by Henry Ward Beecher. This act was both 
stoutly applauded and sternly condemned by Mr. Beech- 
er’s friends, but he always justified it. 

The shooting of Charles H. De Young, the editor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, by the son of Mayor Kal- 
loch, is comparatively fresh in the memory of every 
one. Kalloch wasa Baptist preacher who had made a 
sensation and an unpleasant record in Boston and 
after that drifted to California, and during the time of 
the labor excitement there was elected Mayor of San 
Francisco. His course while Mayor was most vigor- 
ously attacked by the Chronicle, and exposures of Kal- 
loch’s private life were printed in the paper. This led 
to the most intense animosity, and every one knew that 
a tragedy would sooner or later come out of it. As 
Kalloch was a minister he claimed to be unable to use 
force to defend himself, so his son took up the battle 
and, going into the counting room of the Chronicle one 





evening, he fired one shot at De Young. It was mor- 
tal. De Young sank back and died in a few minutes. 

Though there was intense excitement and threats of 
lynching Kalloch he escaped conviction on his trial. 

A year or two ago an attempt was made to assassi- 
nate Michael De Young in the counting room of his 
office, but it failed. 

Four or five years ago a colored man, a dis- 
charged employe of the /’ress, of this city, made 
a murderous assault upon Robert J. Cook, the man- 
ager of the paper. He struck him on the head 
with a hatchet, inflicting what was thought to be a 
mortal wound. Cook is, as every Philadelphian 
knows, the famous athlete of Yale, and his strong con- 
stitution pulled him through. 

The death of Henry J. Raymond, the famous editor 
and founder of the New York Times, was ascribed to 
an attack of apoplexy, but there has always been a 
mystery about it. He had been at the office during the 
day in his usual health, and went away in the evening 
in good spirits. He was found in the morning, just 
inside of the vestibule of his house, dead, though there 
were some indications that he did not die in that place. 
If there was a mystery about it it has always remained 
a mystery, though there have been all sorts of rumors 
about it ever since his death. 

The most recent case of murder in an editorial office 
was that of Mr. Shepard, the editor of the New London 
Telegram. This occurred about a year ago. He was 
shot by a man of unsound mind, without any grievance 
whatever, and wholly irresponsible for his act. The 
editor died within an hour or so, and his assailant was 
confined as a lunatic. 

When Cassius M. Clay was running his abolition 
paper in Kentucky he always laid a revolver on one 
side of his desk and a bowie on the other, and his desk 
was always placed so that he could get the drop on 
anybody who came in the room. Mr. Clay was often 
threatened, but never hurt.—Flisha Jay, in Philadel- 
phia Times. 





a ' 

THE departure from Philadelphia of Mr. William 
8. Walsh, formerly editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, is a 
cause of much regret in this city. Mr. Walsh was 
formerly President of the Journalists’ Club, and was 
an active member of the Art Club and of a half dozen 
similar social organizations which will all miss his ge- 
nial presence. It was under Mr. Walsh’s auspices that 


Amélie Rives was first introduced to the American 
public as a novelist, and that very interesting little 
paper, American Notes and Queries, was started by him. 
He goes to New York under contract with Mr. Ben- 
nett, of the Herald, and will have charge of the literary 
part of the Sunday edition of the paper, which will be 
a new feature in the future.— Times. 
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THE “BRITANNICA’S” FINAL VOLUME. 


A great literary work is accomplished with the issue 
of the final volume, the 24th, of the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Itis now fourteen years since 
the first volume was published, and the interval be- 
tween the delivering of any two of the series has ave- 
raged about seven months and ahalf. In its list of 
“ principal contributors ” there are no fewer than 1,250 
names, and this list omits those of local writers who 
have furnished brief descriptions of places. In the 
United States alone, the sales of the various issues of 
the work, (Little, Brown & Co., Boston ; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Son’s, New York; J. M. Stoddart Co., Limited, 
Philadelphia); have aggregated 60,000 copies, repre- 
senting an investment by readers in this country of not 
less than seven and a half millions of dollars! 

In one respect it is a mistake to call this a new edi- 
tion of the Britannica, With two er three exceptions, 
of which the most conspicuous is the retention of Ma- 
caulay’s article on the younger Pitt, unchanged from 
the eighth edition, the present publication is an entirely 
new work. It has grown out of the scholarship of the 
living generation, and represents the flood-water mark 
of intellectual attainment in all branches of invention, 
discovery and criticism. As with preceding editions, 
so this one will be the store-house from which other re- 
ference books will be constructed, and its research will 
rapidly filter into them, not only to enlarge their scope, 
but to correct the thousands of inaccuracies which the 
ordinary encyclopiedias and gazetteers copy from each 
other. 


The slowness of delivery has been one subject of com- 


plaint. Fourteen years is a large part, it is true, of a 
man’s working life. But now the whole work can be 
delivered as fast as the subscriber desires. Another 
trouble has been that of finding any particular detail. 
This will now be cured by the general index which all 
the publishers announce. And undoubtedly an index 
is the true key to such awork. It is an unsatisfactory 
plan to multiply the titles and reduce the scope of each 
article. Outside of biography, with its proper names, 
this plan destroys the distinction between the encyclo- 
pedia and the unabridged dictionary. Moreover, it 
suppresses all the finer phases of critical editing. One 
may look in vain through American encyclopzdias to 
find what phase of Democracy Van Buren represented, 
or from what stand-point Story wrote his commentaries 
on the United States Constitution, or what Sevier rep- 
resented in the organization of Tennessee. Men who 
wish to prepare an article for the press, or otherwise 
render a service to literature, get in a rage over ency- 
clopedias with only the dictionary arrangement. The 
true key, as we have said, is the full, intelligent, and 
thoroughly analytic general index. 





Taking up the last volume, and allowing a multi- 
tude of excellences to be taken for granted, we notice 
a few points where criticism may be fairly bestowed. In 
political economy the three articles on Value, Wages, 
and Wealth by Prof. Nicholson, add nothing to the 
science. Indeed, the field had been admirably coveréd 
by Ingram of Dublin in his histories and biographies 
pertaining to the subject. In natural history the work 
closes up with brilliancy, In all the great monographs 
on the different orders and families and genera of the 
animal and vegetable world, the crucial question, ever 
since the “Origin of Species” appeared, has been clas- 
sification. The most recondite and even evanescent 
homologies have ‘been traced through embryology, ge- 
nealogy, and into histology for a genetic arrangement 
of classes and orders. At last Sidney H. Vines, taking 
up the Vegetable Kingdom, and Ray Lankester the 
Vertebrata and Zoology, say the last words upon this 
subject. All descriptive work has been already done, 
and at last everything is summarized into complete 
systems. These are brilliant pieces of generalization, 
und the genesis of flowering plants is traced through 
the cryptograms, while the scope of the Vertebrata is 
extended over the Tunicata as over a degenerate group. 
To the lay mind it is rather astonishing to find the 
mammals classified with the tadpole of an Ascidian 
mollusk, but in doing so Lankester reaffirms the posi- 
tion of Herdman in his article on the Tunicata. 

One of the poorest articles in the book is Yriarte’s 
history of Venice, the feebleness of which is more con- 
spicuous from its contrast with the fine art criticisms 
by Professor Middleton which follow it. Middleton 
also writes of Verona and W. M. Rasselle of Veronese, 
and between these articles a clear and well-rounded 
view of the Venetian school of arts is to be obtained. 
But we look in vain for any account of the great doges 
of Venice, of the acquisition of Cyprus, of the Milanese 
wars, and of many like details. 

Dr. Littledale writes polemically of the Vatican 
Council, to show that it lacks the proper characteristics 
of an cecumenical gathering. Of the three notes of 
catholicity given by Vincent de Lerius, he drops one, 
that requiring an article of faith to have been received 
by everybody, and contents himself with its reception 
everywhere and always, which means, apparently, 
“ Hurrah for our side!” It seems like a useless spe- 
cial pleading to try to separate Catholics from Catholo- 
cism by proving their standards to be without autho- 
rity. Moreover, in the ultramontane view, long held 
in the Catholic Church and triumphant at the Vatican 
Councii, the defects of the Council are all cured by the 
papal authority. 

Dr. Creighton’s article on Vaccination will be a sur- 
prise to the medical profession, for it greatly impugns 
the evidence upon which the practice has rested. James 
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Sime writes for the most part well of Wallenstein and 
Wieland, but when he credits the latter and his weari- 
some romances with the emancipation of the German 
mind from the dominion of classic and French models, 
he goes too far, and robs Lessing of his due honor. 
Rockstro places Richard Wagner before us from the 
standpoint of a symmetrical art-life, and not as an ec- 
centric individual who had adventures, This is the 
true point of view, and recognizes the great service 
Wagner rendered to music as a dramatic art, if such an 
expression may be allowed. 

American matters seem to have received at the hands 
of the Edinburgh editors more than usual attention. 
For the first time the Britannica has given separate no- 
tice of Roger Williams, of the two Winthrop governors 
of the seventeenth century, of Henry Wheaton, jurist, 
and of Noah Webster, although all of them had died 
early enough to have been accorded a place in the 
eighth edition. In his usual slashing, heedless style 
Professor Johnston, of Princeton, has written of Wash- 


ington and Daniel Webster. ‘Twice over he speaks of 


Webster serving in the Senate until his death, whereas 
he was Fillmore’s Secretary of State when he died. 
Prof. Johnston is a brilliant man, but unless he gives 
more heed to his style and his statements, his literary 
work will have only ephemeral value. 

Two quite original articles appear on the widely di- 
vergent subjects of War and Women. Colonel Mau- 
rice presents us with a study of modern strategy and 
tactics, but when he speaks of Longstreet as a great 
savalry General he doubtless means Stuart, and it is 
not true that any of our cavalry in the civil war were 
infantry mounted on bicycles and tricycles. The study 
of the legal emancipation of women through statutes 
and chancery rulings is full and accurate, and shows 
how great the need of agitation has been, by narrating 
how much has been accomplished. Geddes on Varia- 
tion says the last word on Darwinism and shifts the 
eventual struggle for survival from physical to mental 
grounds, opening the way to altruism in a fashion that 
should delight John Fiske’s large heart. Other articles 
deserve comment, but space forbids. A splendid un- 
dertaking has been brought to a splendid conclusion, 
and consequently the #ritannica has maintained its 
struggle and its standard to the last. ‘The index will 
make this great work available to the student, and fitly 
complete it.— The American, 
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ConGRkeEss has finally passed the bill appropriating 
$5,500,000 for a National Library building in the city 
of Washington, D.C. The building will be an orna- 
ment to the capital city, and a credit to the country, 


——___—— e+ 


Sensation / a Sunday society paper, began and ended 
life at Mauch Chunk, Pa., on March 17, 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Philadelphia Times celebrated its fourteenth anniver- 
sary on March 13, with twelve pages, and other evidences of 
prosperity. 

The Honesdale (Pa.) Lantern isa new paper, started to advo- 
cate the prohibition cause in Pennsylvania. 

The Passaic City (N. J.) Daily News has been enlarged to an 
eight-column folio, with bright prospects ahead. O.S. Free- 
man is business manager, with D. W. Mahoney as editor. 

The Bellwood Bulletin began life at Bellwood, Pa., on Feb- 


-ruary 28. It isasix-column folio, independent, published by 


J. W. Elway. 

The Abington Weekly Virginian commenced a new volume 
on March 7, being the seventh under the management of Geo. 
W. Gary, and the forty-eighth since its establishment. It is 
an eight-column folio, Democratic. 

The Canonsburg (Pa.) Local-Herald began its second volume 
on March 5, It is a neat six-column folio, edited and published 
by Sipe & Charlton. 

The Weekly News. of Tidioute, Pa., commenced its fifteenth 
volume on March 15, It isaseven-column folio, Republican, 
of which Charles E. White is proprietor. 

The Germantown (Pa.) Gazelte entered upon its twelfth vol- 
umeon March]. It is a large eight-column folio, indepen- 
dent, published by Henry Smith. 

The Evening Express, of Lock Haven, ‘Pa., celebrated its 
seventh anniversary, March 1, by issuing a special number of 
fourteen pages, with illuminated cover. 

The Sunday Morning News, of Shenandoah, is a large seven- 
column quarto, bright, newsy, and able. Doyle Brothers are 
the engineers. 

The Milton (Pa.) Argus and Economist establishments have 
been consolidated, under the management of the Milton Re- 
cord Publishing Co., Limited, both of the old names having 
been dropped, and the Milton Record substituted. 

The Wilmingtonian Democrat has succeeded the Wilminy 
tonian, of Wilmington, Del. It isa large seven-column folio, 
neatly printed on good paper, and will endeavor to lead the 
Democracy of Delaware to victory in 1892. 


The National Editorial Journalist has removed from Indian- 


| apolis to Chicago. 
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OBITUARY. 


Edward M. Maeder, who died on Thursday, March 14, at the 
Odd Fellows’ Home, was one of the oldest and best known 
printers in Philadelphia. Prior to 1834 he published a news- 
paper in Lowell, Massachusetts. Subsequently he came to 
Philadelphia, and in 1836 established the Spirit of the Times 
and afterwards The City Dispatch. He then sold out his papers 
and turned his attention to securing patents for locking forms 
in printing presses, in which he was successful. At the time 
of the breaking out of the civil war Mr. Maeder was the fore 
man of the Daily News, of which paper his son William was a 
reporter. The latter went to the seat of war as a special cor- 
respondent for the Press, but contracted typhoid fever, which 
resulted in his death. Mr. Maeder also entered the Press oflice 
andremained there until after the paper had been sold by 
Colonel Forney. The deceased was for along period a member 
of Typographical Union No. 2, and represented that body in 
the International Conventions of 1854, 1855 and 1456. He was 
also a member of the Last Man Brotherhood. 

Frederick Heller, President of the Heller & Merz Co., New 
York city, died March 13, aged fifty-four years. 

“@e 


THERE will be no change whatever in the Lenten 
fare on the elevated railroads.—J’uck, 
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ETHICS AND ADVERTISING. 


The code of legal ethics prohibits lawyers from ad- 
vertising their business in the newspapers ; the code of 
medical ethics prohibits physicians from advertising 
their skill, and it is yet within the memory of many 
when unwritten commercial ethics prohibited every- 
thing in the way of advertising beyond a stale regula- 
tion card that escaped the imputation of charlatanism 
because it was simply a waste of money. Let us test 
these presumably elevated standards of professional 
and business ethics by the inexorable laws of common 
sense, which now assert themselves in every calling. 

The legal profession of this city has lost two-thirds of 
its legitimate fees within the last ten years, and it has 
been taken from the lawyers by the practical common 
sense that entered the field and advertised its mission 
every day in all the leading newspapers. The business 
of titles and conveyancing, once an immense source of 
legitimate income to the lawyers, has been taken from 
them by real estate and title corporations which adver- 
tise their business from January to January. The 
large trusts which once gave a competence to many 
members of the bar, have been taken from the lawyers 
by trust corporations, and they unhorsed the bar in the 
struggle by systematic and persistent advertising in the 
newspapers. The collection of claims was once a large 
source of revenue to the bar, but commercial and col- 
lection agencies have come in competition and stripped 
the bar of that branch of business by appealing to the 
public through the advertising columns of widely cir- 
culated newspapers. The result of this sublimated 
standard of non-advertising ethics is an impoverished 
bar and a host of prosperous organizations which have 
won the lawyers’ business by the practical system of 
advertising. The bar has its ethics ; the competitors of 
the bar have its business, and that sums up the whole 
situation. 

The physicians affect to discredit any member of their 
profession who gives a card in the newspapers telling 
where he may be consulted and to what particular 
branch of the profession he gives most attention ; but 
while physicians are standing on their assumed dignity, 
other physicians of various grades, from the educated 
specialist to the ignorant quack, understand that the 
people now seek very few in any profession or calling, 
and that all who would succeed must seek the people. 
These advertisers of remedies for all the varied ills of 
humanity now make hundreds of thousands while the 
regulars are making their tens of thousands; and there 
is twice or thrice the amount of money paid every year 
for advertised remedies that is paid to the entire regu- 
lar physicians of the country. 

“ But, they are quacks and are swindling the people 
and injuring their health,” is the ready answer of the 








regular as he falls back upon the ethics that shut him 
out of the practical, common-sense channels of profes- 
sional success. Not so fast, Mr. Ethics. Pestiferous 
as are many quacks, itis a debatable question whether, 
taken as a body, the regulars or the irregulars do the 
most harm in administering medicine. There are many 
proprietary medicines advertised from year to year, 
which are accepted as standard remedies in half the 
families of the land, and there is not a family in Phi- 
ladelphia, not even excepting the family of Doctor 
Ethics himself, in which advertised remedies are not 
more or less used, and they are used solely because they 
have been made known by systematic advertising. * * * 

It was once regarded as lacking respectability to ad- 
vertise merchandise or a daily schedule of bargains for 
buyers, It was considered quite respectable to insert 
quiet cards in the Philadelphia newspapers on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, when the country people flocked 
to the market-sheds, and it was considered respectable 
to put a stale card in a newspaper without convulsing 
trade by changing it more than once in three or six 
months; but that unwritten law of commercial ethics 
has been knocked out in disgrace by the progressive 
business men of the present day. They have offended 
the dignity of grandfather merchants until nobody 
thinks of going to purchase except as he or she is in- 
vited by the breakfast newspaper, and instead of want- 
ing in respectability to advertise, none are regarded as 
respectable business men now who do not advertise. 
They have proved to merchants, as real estate, trust 
and collection organizations have proved to lawyers, 
and as proprietary medicines have proved to physi- 
cians, that legitimate advertising is not only highly 
respectable, but that it is about the only reputable 
method of acquainting the world with the resources of 
those who can supply its wants, whether professional, 
commercial, scientific or industrial. Advertising has 
made itself respectable, and the ethics of any profession 
or calling that assumes to make it disreputable, only 
offends the intelligence of the age and gives to more 
practical men the cream that modern ethics skims for 
those it foolishly discards.— Times. 

mnibiapriavannintelipi 

A SLEEPER is one who sleeps. A sleeper is that in 
which the sleeper sleeps. A sleeper is that on which 
the sleeper runs while the sleeper sleeps. Therefore, 
while the sleeper sleeps in the sleeper, the sleeper car- 
ries the sleeper over the sleeper under the sleeper until 
the sleeper which carries the sleeper jumps the sleeper 
and wakes the sleeper in the sleeper by striking the 
sleeper under the sleeper on the sleeper, and there is 
no longer any sleeper sleeping in the sleeper on the 
sleeper.— Boston Journal of Commerce. 
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A BALLAD OF OLDE BOOKES. 


They sing of the shadow lands far away, 
The meads and the valleys of Arcadie: 
Of haunts where the satyr and wood-nymph play, 
Andof Pillars and Gates of Ivorie; 
But none of these pleasaunces seems to me 
A haven of joy, for I'm growing old, 
And crave of Dame Fortune that I may be 
Where the second-hand books are bought and sold. 


My pulses beat high and my heart is gay 
At finding a date that begins MD 
On a sweet old 12mo whose leaves are gray 
With booky patina of ancientrie, 
And [ kneel to the sage come o’er the sea 
That vandals may sell him for Yankee gold, 
And gladly I part with my hard-earned V, 
W here the second-hand books are bought and sold. 
ENVOL,. 
Ah, Princess! these glories shalllive when we 
Are dead, and our lifeblood has long run cold; 
For they are immortal, as you may see 
Where the second-hand books are bought and sold. 
—Edward Heron Allen, in Lies. 


LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lip pincott’s Magazine, for April. 
cott Co. 

‘The Witness of the Sun,’ Miss Amélie Rives’ new story, is 
replete with dramatic situations, and gives further and stronger 
evidence of her rare power in depicting human emotions. 
Richard Henry Stoddard gives an unusually interesting bio- 
graphicai study of Bayard Taylor. Stoddard and Taylor were 
friends and comrades for thirty years, and the article is chiefly 
made up of personal recollections, while an appreciative esti- 
mate of Taylor’s worth as a poetis given. Alice Wellington 
Rollins has an amusing little skit, called “If He Had Known.” 
“Two Nights in Bohemia” is a very clever sketch by an un- 
known writer. Edgar Saltus, who always writes cleverly, how- 
ever he may be disagreed with, descants upon ** What Pessim- 
ism is Not.’’ Poems are contributed by William H. Hayne, 
M.P., and M.G. McClelland. The “Our One Hundred Ques- 
tions” instalment gives some curious and valuable informa- 
tion, The departments are bright and interesting, as usual, 
and the Monthly Gossip answers in an entertaining manner 
various questions propounded. In Book-Talk the editor gives 
a clear disquisition upon the mutations of public taste regard- 
ing novels, and shoots a Parthian arrow at Howells and his 
school, 


Philadelphia. J. B. Lippin- 
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THE typographic engineer and punch-cutter, Hugo 
Friebel, Leipsic-Reudnitz, is now casting poster type in 


brass. The types are in one piece on a hollow stem, 
and are consequently very light in weight; their price 
is only a trifle higher than that of wood letter. As, of 
course, they will last indefinitely longer, and never get 
spoiled by the influence of humidity, they would prove 
really cheaper than wood letter. The brass types are 
cast from four-line pica upwards, in Roman and Ger- 
man style. A. Waldow, of the Archiv fur Buchdruck- 
erkunst, says that he has tried them and found them 
clear, durable, and cheap. 





GERMAN BOOK PRODUCTION IN 1888. 


The following table from the Borsend/att, prepared 
by the Leipsic firm of J. C. Hinrichs, presents a view 
of the book production in Germany in 1888, It is well 
to remember, however, that these statistics present not 
only the output of books in the German Empire, but of 
Austria and Switzerland as well. In fact, all countries 
whose publishers are members of the Borsenverein are 
represented : 


Collected Works, History of Literature, Bibliography 
Theology . 
Law, Politics | Statistics, ‘ete + 

Medicine, V eter inary 

Natural History, Chemistry, Pharmac y 
Philosophy.... 

Education, German “School Books, ete 
Juvenile Works 

Classical and Oriental ‘Are he ology, Mythology 
Modern Languages, Old German Literature 
History, Biography, Memoirs 
Geography, Travel ; 
Mathematics, Astronomy. 
Military, Hippology 
Commerce and Manufactures 
Building, Machines, Railways, 
Forestry and Sport.. 

Domestic Economy, Farming. Horticulture 
Belles-Lettres 

Fine Art, Shorthand 

Folk-lore Almanacs 

Freemasonry 

Miscellaneous 

Maps 


430 
1,623 
1,490 
1,108 

876 

156 
1,957 


Mining, ete 


Total 7,000 
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A DESPERATE COMPOSITOR. 


When Charles Dudley Warner was the editor of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Press, back in the “ sixties,” arous- 
ing the patriotism of the State with his vigorous ap- 
peals, one of the type-setters came in from the com- 
posing room, and, planting himself before the editor, 
said: “‘ Well, Mr. Warner, I’ve decided to enlist in the 
army.” With mingled sensations of pride and respon- 
sibility Mr. Warner replied encouragingly that he was 
glad to see the man felt the call of duty. 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” said the truthful compositor; but 
I’d rather be shot than try to read any more of your 
blanked copy.” Thus we see not only that men had 
different motives for going to the war, but also that 
one’s unconscious influence is sometimes stronger than 
his formal effort. We also get an idea of Mr. Warner’s 
handwriting rather different from that suggested by his 
autograph. The fact is that he is such a quick and 
nervous writer that it is not possible for his pen to take 
a legible course and keep up with the flow of his ideas, 
and, so long as there is no war for the compositors to 
flee to, the world is enabled eventually to read what he 
has written.— Book Buyer. 
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WANTS. 


RINTER WISHES SITUATION 
Office, under instructions. bor years’ experience. Good 
reference. Address . T. GAUMER, Ambler, Pa. 


FIRST-CLASS JOB PRINTER CAN FIND A GOOD 
4% opening for excellent investment and a good situation in 
large Printing House, this city. Address *NEW COMPANY,’ 
care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





IN FIRST-CLASS JOB 

















THOROUGHLY COMPETENT PRINTER, CONVER- 
sant with the whole business—composing room, press- 
room, wareroom and bindery, and making estimates—desires 
a position. Best of reference. Address 
XYZ, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 













YAREFUL, PRACTICAL PROOF-READER, AGED 30, 
with Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York references, 
seeks employment at moderate salary ; Southern city prefer- 
red. Address ** PROOF-READER,” $21 Mount Vernon Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 















OB PRINTER.—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT JOB 

Printer, conversant with composing room and press room, 
4 sires a steady situation ina live We ste rn or Southern town. 
Can take charge of an office. Ten years’ experience. Address 
Lock Box 3 Mount Joy, Pa. * 


















F OR SALBE. 


WE EKLY NE WSPAPE R AND JOB OFFIC E FOR SAL E 
. in a growing town. A rare chance. Address “STAR,’ 
Wrightsville, York county, Pa. 



























ONG PRIMER AND SMALL PICA TYPE, 20 CENTS PER 
4 \b.; lot of Leads, Slugs, Patent Quoins, Galle y Racks, ete 
atlow price. Large line of Poster Cuts—sold to reduce stoc k. 
KING BROS., 327 RACE Street, Philadelphia. 


























PRINTING PRESSES FOR SALE.—A HALF MEDIUM 


Universal, and half medium Gordon; cone pulleys, coun- 
ter shafts, ete. 




















FRANKFORD DISPATCH, 
Frankford, Pa. 


C.H.LYONS, 
607 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


IMPROVED PLATE PRINTING PRESSES, 


With “DD” or Plain Rollers. 






















































J. B. MOROGE, 


No. 317 Union Street, Philadelphia. 






GENERAL REPAIRING ON ALL KINDS OF SMALL PRESSES, 
PAPER-CUTTERS, BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 
STEAM ENGINES, PUMPS, PUNCHES, 

DIES and MODEL WORK. 
















I EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, in yard lengths. 
Nonpareil to Great Primer, per. WG, «ass s 
Two-line to 5-line, 2% v3 ae 
Six-line to 12-line, 7” son ow o 
Side Sticks ° ° — 5 
100 yards assorted sizes’ 
Wood Rule (Long se Oe to Double Gt. Primer), ° 
W. C. BLELOCH, 
517 and 519 Minor 8t., 








. $4 00 
12c. 
Phila 




















TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


vw. Cc. BLELOCH, 


517 AND 5I9 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 
J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 
perial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 
Definitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 
tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 
of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 
dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 
ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, ete. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10 


THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 


GHALLEN’S ADVERTISING RECORD, 


Registers the space, position, rate, number 
of insertions (date of first and last), with 
ruled columns, showing to the eye when 
the advertisement begins and ends. In- 
dispensable to avoid errors and insure pay- 
ment. 


CHALLEN'S SUBSCRIPTION RECORD, fm 


One entry does for four years, and by first 
letter and first vowel a name or the post 
office can be instantly found. 














SUBSCRIPTION 


4° ° 
Weloh as 
The above books (9x12) are indexed through, to enter names 


alphabetically and to arrange advertisements and subscriptions 
for quick reference. 


Over three thousand Newspapers and Periodicals use these books. 


Prices each, 100 pages, half roan, $2; 200 pages, $3; 300 pages 
$4; 400 pages, $5. 


Supplied at publisher’s price by 
Ww. C. BLELOCH, 
617 Minor St., Philadelphia 
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THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE C0., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
woond TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 










BAXTER STEAM ENGINES, r SHAFTING, 
GAS ENGINES, | 
Vertical and Horizontal Engines and Boilers, 


FRANK TOOMEY, 
131 North Third St., Philadelphia. 


PULLEYS, 


HANGERS 
BELTING, 


PUMPS, 
INJECTORS 


AND 
| GENERAL SUPPLIES. 
w 2D-HAND ENGINES. 
Send for Catalogue. 





HUGH GANNON, 


EXPRESS WAGONS, TRUCKS AND 
DRAYS 10 HIRE, 
Stand, Minor St. 


THE HANDLING OF MACHINERY AND 
ROLL PAPER A SPECIALTY. 


4 —-THE-LEADING- ENGRAVING 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE: COUNTRY 


WA, 








—— Send Copy for Estimate, —— 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNIO, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
aished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully yiven by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 











HANSON BROTHERS, 
o y 
| ELECTROTY PERS | 
, 704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











SOUTHWICK, McCAY & CO,, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty, 





A. CAMERON, 
Numbering, Paging, 
EYELETING AND PERFORATING 
FOR THE TRADE. 

No. 38 Hudson St., Philadelphia 
Promptness and First-class Work Guarantecd. 





SIXTH STREET, HELOW MINOR. 





M. O. RAIGUEL. 
WILLIAM H. BLACK, 


WILLIAM H.H. CLINE. 
ROBERT J. BENSON. 


M. 0. RAIGUEL & CO., 


Paper and Envelope Warehouse, . Ras, Parc Src arp Gueuca: Waxswa, 


17 & 19 §. SIXTH STREET, t 


¢ 


502 Commerce Street, 


+o PHILADELPHIA. «+ 





ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS are now used extensively on all 
kinds of printing presses and 

machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 
merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 


rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 


person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 


watching or attention. 








Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 
Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. — 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by er pool vuenieing ae ae gunaeeis. Te Philadelphia by W.¢. BLELOCE, 
> ° ishe Br t application to the manu 6 
and others. Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on app ‘AKT, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Second-Hand Presses, Ete, 


POTTER TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS— 
One 40x54 Potter 4-roller Two-revolution Press, in good 
order. 


HOE DRUM CYLINDER PRESS— 
One 2-roller Hoe Drum Cylinder Press, bed 33x41. 


LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. inside chase, with 
fountain and all attachments ; $200. 


DRUM-CYLINDER PRESS— 
One 2-roller Henry Drum-Cylinder Press, bed 33x50; in ex- 
cellent order; cheap. 


KIDDER PRESS— 
One Self-feeding Kidder Press, 10x15 inches; complete, with 
cutter, etc. 


ADAMS BOOK PRESS— 
One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; in good order. 


NEWSPAPER FOLDING MACHINE 
Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 32x45; folds long mail size, 
five folds; in first-class order; $225. 


RUGGLES JOB PRESS— 
One Ruggles Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 
tures; in thorough good order; $100. 


RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, side handwheel ; in good order ; $75, 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, hand or steam; $125. 


GAGE PAPER CUTTER— 
One 30-inch Gage Cutter: $45. 


PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 
One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy’s); $18. 


SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 
One Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for hand-power;”has 
extra head for small work; good order; $75. 


RAMAGE HAND-PRESS— 


One Ramage Hand-Press, platen 12x17; $25. 


LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS— 


One French Litho. Hand Press, stone 26x37; nearly new; $50 


FOR SALE BY 


WwW. C. BLELOCH, 


517 and 519 Minor St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 








SPRING TRADE, 


There is every indication of an early Spring, 
with renewed business activity. The only draw- 
back seems to be in the labor complications existing 
in the coal and iron districts of this State. Yet, 
on the whole, the prospects of a good Spring 
Trade are considered fair, and the printers are 
hoping for a good share of activity all along the line, 
and are stocking up to bein readiness for the good 
time near at hand, 


So far, we are satisfied with what business has come 
our way, and are prepared for yet larger demands 
upon our resources, which we hope to enjoy during the 
next three months. Since we commenced the manu- 
facture of Envelopes we have not been able to supply 
the demand as promptly as we could have wished, but 
now that additional machines are being built for us, 
we hope to do better. Heretofore we have made only 
Nos. 6 and 63, but soon we will make No. 5 size; all 
these are latest improved shape, high cut, full Govern- 
ment. Good paper, superior guin, handsome boxes, 
low prices, all combine to sell -our Envelopes faster 
than we could make them. 


We have just put on the market a line of Colored 
Bristol Boards at $1.50 per 100 sheets, and a very supe- 
rior line of Tinted Bristols, 140 |bs., at $4.00 per 100 
sheets. These are both desirable lines that have been 
greatly needed for certain kinds of work. Ourstock of 
other desirable Boards has in no wise diminished; we 
continue to carry a very large assortment of white 
mill Bristols, white and colored Blanks, Railroad and 
China Boards, and such other variety as are in demand. 
We invite attention to a special white Bristol which is 
very cheap, and unusually good for the price. 

We have now three grades of Linen Flat Papers—at 
135,17 and 20 cents per pound. ‘These comprise all 
the usual weights and sizes. We will be glad to sam- 
ple them on application, 

Ruled Bill Heads, Statements, Letter and Note 
Heads are piled up in great stacks, and comprise all 
desirable sizes, in different grades of paper. All tastes 
can be suited, and prices quoted anywhere can be met. 

News, Book and Cover Papers of every size, weight 
and color invite your inspection and purchase. Our 
whole warehouse throws out the broadest invitation to 
every one to come, select what you want, and get your 
bill at the desk. 


NiCcI THE THOS. W. PRICE CO., 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES WAREHOUSE, 
505 Minor St.. Philadelphia. 





Trade Mark, 
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NEW # ‘PAPE * BASTENER, 


Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


* BRONZE + POWDERS 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES. 


>_< 
6,000 Rich Gold, 


oe 


No. 
“ 


“ 


$2. 50 Per Pound. 


“ 
“ 6 “ 


“ec “ “ee 


oe “ “ 

No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 
equal to, in all respects, if not better, than any marked No. 
10,000 or higher. 

Deep Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronzes at same rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an exceilent substitute for Pure Silver), 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
faces; the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 





surfaces. 


0 <P e 


NEW MACHINE — 


4 HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 

stitching blank books of every kind, as 

well as pamphlets and books of all 

kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 
thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired length up to three-quarters of an 
inch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders, 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-Power Machine, $60. 
Complete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 
Foot-Power Machine, $50. 
With Stand and Table. 


READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 


QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 


The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase. 


Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
ink, ete., and one 6-inch 
meal frame accompanies 
t. 


PRICES: 

= 8x33 in., iron frame, 
16x33 ** si ” 

8x33 ** 

16x33 “* 


ALL THE 


$35 
DO 
without frame, 20 
“ “ 30 


ABOVE 


STITCHING BOOKS. 





——an DON 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAM PHOLD HR. 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over - 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price, Without Lamp, 75 Cents. 





By Mail, $1.00. 


ARE FOR SALE BY 


W.C:. BLELOCH, 


MINOR ST. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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C, SCHRAUBSTADTER, 
President. 


CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


TYPE, PRESSES, INK AND MATERIAL, 


And Inventors of the 


RENOWNED COPPER-ALLOY. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


J. A. ST. JOUN, 





H. BARTH, Prest, W. P. HUNT, Treas. 


THE 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY 


AND 


Printing Machine Works, 
201 VINE STREET, 


CINCINNATI. 


Printing Material and Machinery of all kinds, 





° 


Established 1796, 


MACKELLAR, 
SMITHS & JORDAN 
COMPANY. 


606-614 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


LEADING 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS. 





ra 


“+ AMERICAN +_ 





wren Stanzs Tyes Fourpay, 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





FARMER, LITTLE & Co., 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


NEW YORK. 





ALEX. M’LEESTER, 
Proprietor. 


K. H. MUNDAY 
Bus. Manager. 


THE 
Cotuins & M’LEeEsTER 
Type Founopry, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET: 


PHILADELPHIA. 





TYPE FOUNDERS. 





# DICKINSON # 
PYPE ROUNDERY 


150 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PHELPS, DALTON ecod 





LEWIS PELOUZE & C0,’S 
Type Foundry 


PRINTERS FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 


N. W. Cor. Third & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





All Mate ils First-Class e 


at Lowest Prices 


4 


GEO, BRUCE'S SON & C0, 


New York Type Foundry, 


3 CHAMBERS STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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S. C. HANCOCK, 
SIXTH AND MINOR STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ENGRAVER OF Book STAMPS AND 


BOOKBINDERS’ TOOLS OF EvERY 


DESCRIPTION. 
chinery. 





H. P. FEISTER, 


FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS 


123 and 125 North Fifth Street, 
— PHILADELPHIA. 


Meantnctaer of ye oon modern im- 
roved machinery for Printers, Book- 
MANUFACTURER OF st Sonal Lithographers, Stationers, etc. 
The celebrated CORONET PAPER-CuT- 
TING machinery a specialty. 
UNEQUALED FACILITIES for repairing 
Printers’, Bookbinders’ and kindred ma- 


THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers 
and Jobbers of 


PAPER, 
ENVELOPES, 
CARDS AND 
CARDBOARD, 


505 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








J. L. SHOEMAKER &CO., 
Bookbinders’ Warehouse, 
SIXTH & MINOR STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


IS PLAINLY \\’ 
STAMPED ue 
ON EVERY \\ Vr 


SKIN OF § 4 
“LEDGER BRAND" Gu AVA 


AMERICAN RUSSIA. Wi 


The Best Made 





ESTABLISHED 1729. 


THE JAS. M. WILLCOX PAPER CO. 


(Wm F. WiLLCOXx) 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 
509 MINOR STREET, po. gox 
PHILADELPHIA. 1328 


GLEN MILLS, 
Delaware Co. Pa, 





Franklin Electrotype Co., 
509 Locust ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Electrotyping of all kinds done in the 
Best Manner and at Shortest Notice. 





THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


+ CARDS+ AND +CARD + BOARDS * 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





SIXTH STREET, OPPOSITE MINOR. 




















WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSE, 18 S. SIXTH ST., AND 9 DECATUR ST., PHILA. 


Largest Manufacturers of Fine Writing Paper in the world, Product 24 Tons Daily. 


MILLS, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


All Manner of Flat and Ruled Papers, Linens, No.1 Colored 
White and Tinted Bristol Board, Bankers’ Linen 
Ledger Paper, Fine Box Papers. Etc. 


¥ 
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* W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. « 


LIMITED. 
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All Kinds of 
Letterpress and 
Lithographic 
Inks and Varnishes 
On Hand 
and 
Made to Special Order. 

















PAPER CUTTER 


Mechanical Movement Patented June 15, 1886. 


Light 24-in., will square 24 inches, Weight 600 Ibs, 
‘6 30-in., ** 30 66 66 7258 Ibs. 
Heavy, extra finish, 30 in., square, 30 inches. 
“e ee ee 33-in., “se 33 sé 
Larger Sizes Built to Order. 


EE 


TT “RIVAL” has all the improvements of other cut- 
ters, such as sliding motion of knife, side and back 
gauges, etc., also has brass rules inserted in front and 

_ back tables. In design and finish it has no superior; 
in workmanship and material it is first-class. Its claims to su- 
periority over other cutters are based on the patented me- 
chanical movement for operating the knife, consisting of a 
novelarrangement of a dise having anti-friction steel rollers, 
The dise is secured to the end of the lever shaft, as shown in 
cut. By this arrangement four inches thickness of paper can 
be cut with perfect ease. 


H. H. LATHAM, 


MANUFACTURER, 


$18 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE CHEAPEST AND BEST j 
IN USE FOR PRINTERS. b, 


cutie tami 5 
GODFREY & CoO., Ds 
425 Walnut Street, 3 


x PRICE, 30 CTS. PER POUND. PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
© 
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For Sale also by W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





o— THE NEWPORT —- 
ALUMINUM asc STEEL Co. 


NEWPORT, KY., U.S.A. 


- eB ALUMINUM, oe 
4 The Coming New Metal. ' 


CHEAPER AND SUPERIOR TO SILVER, AND EQUAL TO GOLD IN BRILLIANCY, DURA- 
BILITY, AND LUSTRE. NOW BEING INTRODUCED FOR ALL KINDS OF 
JEWELRY, ORNAMENTS AND HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS. 


Composition Aluminum Alloys in Gold, Silver, Copper, &c. All Practical Jewelers Appreciate an Easy 
Flowing Aluminum Gold Solder. A Grand Success. 


PRICE LIST, SuBvect TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 
High Grade Aluminum Bronze, No. e for Je welry, $2.! eo pe rib. Phoenix Silver Flux, 
1.2 


er si Pure Aluminum, 
Phoenix Gold Flux, a ; * a 10 pe ro“, 


- $0.75 per oz. 
° 8.50 per Ib. 
Ferro and Oxide ‘Aluminum, 10 to 15 pe reent, . 0.300% 


WHY NOT INVE Sy IG i l E ? Samples of pure Aluminum or Alloys, in Solder, Sheets, Bars, Wire, Plates, 


Castings, or Ingots. These metals will not oxydize or tarnish like Silver. 


Aluminum is the metal of the future for any and all purposes, very Light, Malleable and Elastic. 18,000 ounces sold within 
three months. 


THE NEWPORT ALUMINUM & STEEL CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PURE ALUMINUM. Newport, Ky., U.S.A. 
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} 
MANUFACTURERS FOR 
OF Publishers, Lithographers, 
PARCHMENT Book and Job Printers, 


Water and Grease-Proof | Map Publishers, 
PAPER = +— se 3% —-=4e Hardware Dealers, 
+#0¢0°- Mi 


Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers, 


AMERICAN SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION { 


Grocers, Druggists, 
MATRIX PAPER ee ee ee Jewelers, Silversmiths, 


070 ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE Dry Goods and Notion Dealers, 
PAPER | Dealers in Fancy Goods, 


ds ont BX/ Van He 1-0 “ly 
MAILING TUBES C5 we And all others, 


TTO x GAS ¥ eaiion « WORKS, 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


130 WASHINGTON ST., 33p & WALNUT STS., 
CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, 





Over 20,000 
OTTO GAS ENGINES 


Are Now Sold 


Where, from want of space, our horizontal engines cannot be placed, we recommend our 
g 


New Vertical Otto Gas Engines. 


Our smallest size is intended for Printing Offices, and develops * one actual horse-power 


on pulley;” runs an ordinary cylinder press and several job presses at one time, and is offered at 


$290. at Shops, Philadelphia. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS AS TO OTHER SIZES FROM | TO 40 HORSE-POWER. 





PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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PONY ATTN TO 1B 


HEST WROUGHT-IRON CHASES. 
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NEWS CHASE. 














PAIR OF TWIN CHASES. 
























































% News Chase. | 2 Pair of Twin Chases. 
a No. Size each, over all, Size each, inside. Price each, = No. Size of pair, over all. Size each, inside Price, pair. 
ewer 2 | 15 x 18% $550 | . (1... 17 x 0% 15 x 8}h $8 00 
ie Geena ae 18 x 22% gt OE Se ae 20 x 24% 18 x 1044 9 25 
ng | epeneenenes Ts 2 x wy, WG | sh Ciiices <-ose scence aeeenen 22 x 124) 10 50 
im 6 pase Bx 33% 2334 x 3196 TBO | [ Meeece eee vee MB EB BBH 2334 x 15 y, UL 75 
| 4y......00..-. 7 x BD 244 x 3634 800 | g | 4%, weer aes 2434 x 1794 12 50 
Cae 20 x 41% 2634 x 3954 850 | | 5, . 29 x4lK 264 x 19); 13 25 
ga Seabee: 30 x 44 274 x 41% 900 | 2) 5%.............80 x44 2734 x 20% 14 00 
De nian sence 32 x 4654 2054 x 4414 he Seer as” 2954 x 2114 14 75 
. | 6K, -..++. B84 X 48% B14 x 46% . Sa. ee 3344 x 48:4 3144 x 22% 15 50 
eer ee 3 x 50% 3244 X 4814 10 50 ne Cee . B85 x 5034 3249 x 2314 16 25 
a Serer 38. x 5hM% B56 x 52% if Bene Serer mes 354% x 2544 17 50 
BUD, .iccccsrces cc SSO 38% x 5714 250! 39, 41 x 59% 3814 Xx 2734 18 75 
a Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. Ga TET aL Lg 
eo No. Size of pair, over all, Size each, inside. Price pair. 
eines, =. 15 x 8th $11 25 | 
ee ae Oe 18 x 10}} 12 50 i 
= Er 24 x 28% 22 x 12th 13 75 
. ee ee 2334 x 15y'5 15 00 — 
vy, | 4h... 27 x 3B 2434 x 179% 15 75 — 
al SRA Te 2044 X 19% 16 50 
# } 5K, . 80 x 44 2734 x 20144 1% 25 | 
1 oes me 2034 x 2114 18 00 
. Log, BBG x 4834 BING x 22g 18 7 i 
A Aer ie 32% x 23% 20 00 en oe | 
one error. aE | 3546 x 2514 21 25 LAAT CAMA 
oS RO es 386 X 2734 22 50 PALK OF TWLN CHASES, WITH BARS. 
‘ ioe x PML MATT fi in aly wh 
i Hl ft 
it i 
E Mi 
| | i 
| i i 
| Se = ee ‘| 
i ! 
i 
} 
a A OATS rn inane any aM i 
BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. SKELETON CHASE. 
= Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. is Skeleton Chase. 
= No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. = No. Size cach, over all, Size each, insick Price, each, 
a a IT x 20% 15 x 18% $750 | 741 1 x 20% 1b x 18% $4 50 
Be iniviucsesvcnenl 0 x AK 18 x 2% | Re fe (heey 2 x 24% 18 x 22% 5 00 
BDU occas er iasead AM Xx 28% 22 x 2% 900 | « US.... 2A xX BWR 22 x WHY 5 Tb 
re 2334 x 3154 10 00 | Ee 26 x 338% 2334 x 3154 6 50 
xy | 4K, ee me 8 24% x 36% 1050 | x | 446, 27 «x89 24% x 3634 7 00 
le er ae 2634 x 3994 new | =) 6.... 29 x 41h 2634 x 3954, 7 25 
®@) 5w,.... ...80 x44 21% x 4134 1150 | #1) 5%, BO x 4 274 x 4134 1% 
We es. cncsenescaele 3a x 46°34 2934 x 4416 12 00 eka * ..32 x 4634 29% x 44144 8 00 
. | 6%, Ls. BBMG x 4894 3114 x 4614 1250 | . | 64, . BB x 4834 3114 x 46% 8 50 
= i Coe 35 x 5054 321g x 4814 13 00 gt ty See 35 x 50% 321% x 4814 9 00 
oe Serr 38 =x 544 354 x 5214 eee eee 38 =x 54% 3514 x 5214 10 00 
BA CE 41 x 5934 3814 x 5714 500! Slog... AL x 5934 38% x 5714 11 00 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 


4c. per inch. 


Sticks are made, unless 


otherwise ordered, 144 inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 


inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars. 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 





When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 


W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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515-52 


by the undersigned. 



























W. C. BLELOCH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
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| PAINOR 
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Varnishes, Gold Size, Etc., 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


+ hb -— rfo > Ke 
“AHE undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the finest qualities, which he 1s selling at 
prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 


unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and will not clog on the rollers. 
The celebrated PRINTING COPYING INKS of Cuarves McILvaIne & Co. are now manufactured exclusively 


The INKS of each particular grade are 


SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 
PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 


PRINTERS’ VARNISH. rer 


No. 0, for reducing Poster Inks, .... . 35 
~ “= ” Job ewe wa 40 
wg“ ‘ eo 4s 
at hs ” eS atta 50 
Quick Drying Varnish,. ..... 75 60 50 
By the gallon at special rates. 
LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. 

tt ae Sees ae oe ee 40 
SY Bess eae ES ORK ES & OS 4° 
8 To ee eres Se ee a el 45 
<< Tercera ee 50 
Soccer eeesesnsceve 55 

a Tr errrere ree eee ee 65 
7 Ek « o-e 98 6 OOO ON Eee eS 75 


By the gallon at special rates. 


These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
impurities. 


COPYING PRINTING INKS. 
MADE UNDER, CHAS. M'ILVAINE & CO.’S PATENT 
RS Ailes aon a, Be ar ae a oe 
Red—Deep or Light, 
N+ «tanec enee-eveed 


iMaaestw@e@cgc#eoernreoeeanszoaaes 


LITHOGRAPHIC BLACE AND COLORED INES AND VARNISHES, of the best quality, always on hand. 
+b oo > fees 
PRICE LIST 
—f i ° 
BLACK INKS. | Pertp. RED INKS. Per Ib. 
Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5-00 3.00 2.00 | Carmine,........ 32.00 24.00 16.00 
Fine Gloss Cut, . 3.00 2.00 1,00 Lacie . 5000 §.00 3.00 
Ex. Quick Drying Job, for Crimson Lake, ..... oo 380 
hard sized andcal. paper, 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 | Extra Fine Red, 1000 5.00 4.00 
Fine Job, for sized and awe ll 3.00 3.50 2.00 
calend. paper, . . . 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 50] Fine Vermilion,.... . 2.50 2.00 1.50 
Extra Wood Cut, for Cyl- Poster Red,. . . - . . 1.00 75 50 40 
, inder and Adams Presses 1.50 1.25 1.09 75 Orange Mineral : : 40 
a Cut, power vines - ¥S 50 40 30 ; 
Cr; xtra Fine OOK, 6 65 2 1.00 75 50 
Golick, ....... <. oe MISCELLANEOUS COLORS. 
Hand-Press News,. . . . 30 96§° so 15 | Whiteiok, ...... S 75 52 40 
Drum Cylinder News,.. 20 16 14 12 | Tints of all shades of color, 1.50 1.00 
Rotary and Bullock News, 10 ey oa Fie: hoa cs: a 2.50 75 
ine Dark Green, . . . 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 
: BLUE INKS. Fine Light Green,. . . . 2.00 1.50 1,00 
Extra Fine Bronze Blue, . 2.00 —— rasan pen 75 50 
“ “Light Blue, . 2.00 1.50 oster Green—Light, 75 5° 
Dark Blue, ~ ea a 1.50 1.00 75 50 a ag Brown, 1.50 
Light Blue, ....... 1.00 75 50 ite Size, . 2. ese 1.50 1.00 
Light Label Bine, . > 75 $0 40 | Fine Gold Size, a 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Ultramarine—Extra Fine, 3.00 2.00 | Fine RawSienna,... . 2.00 1.50 1.00 
6ie Job & Poster.1.50 1.00 75 50 40 4 eo oy Brown,. . . 1.50 
ine Dark Brown,... . 2.00 1.00 75 
YELLOW INKS. Fine Light Brown, - 6 2.00 1.00 75 
Fine Lemon Yellow,. . . 2.00 1.50 1.00 | RoyaiPurple,..... . 24.00 16.00 8.00 
Fine Orange Y ellow, 2.00 1.50 1.00 | Mauve,........ 5.00 
Poster Lemon Yellow, . . ae a. 3.00 
Poster Orange Y ellow, ae So a 8.00 
Naples Yellow, ..... 2.00 | Magenta,.... 6.00 3.0 
ga Inks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates, a > 
——___—_—_. —> > §— oo —> I< ° 


W. G. BLELOCH, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 






















































WOOD AND METAL TYPE 
prone ALEX. M’LEESTER, 


PROPRIETOR. 


INK AND MATERIAL 


STEREOTYPING 
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THE I: 
a 6 oS j t ‘ . 
~— | COLLINS & MPLEESTER 
Type FOUNDRY 
105 Jayne STREET 
PHILADELPHIA = |___ pp 
SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO 
EUGENE H. MUNDAY, THE PROPORTIONS OF 
eiiiliaiaiamaal NEWSPAPER FONTS 





























